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INDIANA ARCHITECT, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


lends ageless character to contemporary design 


‘When you work with random ashlar applications, it pays to consider the ver- 
satility and compatibility of Indiana Limestone Veneer. Blending easily with 
modern materials, it gives impressive dignity to institutional, commercial, in- 
dustrial and residential construction. 


It is available in a variety of finishes and is used with Indiana Limestone 
trim that is accurately cut to precise specifications. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. CA-2, BEDFORD, INDIANA 





NAME 
For free copy of illus- ; 
trated Indiana Lime- 
stone A.I.A. file 8-B-2 ADDRESS 
mail coupon today. 





FIRM NAME 
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Thornton Fractional Township High School South, Lansing, Ill. 
Architects—Consoer & Morgan, Chicago 


Yes, more than 100,000 sq. ft. of exposed Flexicore ceiling, caulked 
and painted, was used in the classroom areas with a suspended acous- 
tical ceiling in the corridors. Flexicore has met the requirements of the 
architect—What were these requirements? 


First, a need for quick construction through the cold-weather months, 
enabling the building to be enclosed for winter construction. 


Second, a long overhang to provide light control in the classrooms, 
also simplify construction. 


Third, a method for providing lateral bracing in the 2-story building 
without the use of costly and obstructing steel beams. 


Fourth, a floor and finished ceiling in one unit. 
Fifth, a fire-proof floor and roof construction. 


Sixth, low maintenance. 


Seventh, long span with minimum depth. 


and, oh yes, low cost—the entire building, including an AAU 
regulation swimming pool and 950-seat auditorium, was 
constructed for an actual $13.77 per square foot. 


FLEXICORE CORP. 
BOX 539 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 
Phones: 
East Chicago: EXport 8-0940 
Gary: TUrner 6-9210 
Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 


Ft. of Expéa 


Exterior views showing the use of 
exposed Flexicore for canopies. 


COMPANY 
Concrete Products Division 
9301 GRAND AVENUE 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
Phone Gladstone 1-1610 
NAtional 5-7535 





NOW IN STOCK AT 
ENGLEWOOD 


47487-4 Four-Lamp, 4-foot Rapid-Start Unit 
47487-8 Four-Row Tandem, 4-foot Rapid-Start Unit 
97487-8 Four-Lamp, 8-foot Slimline Unit 


THE FOUR LIGHT 


FAIRVIEW IV 


FOR OFFICES, STORES, 


DECIDEDLY BETTER SCHOOLS, INSTITUTIONS 
DAY- BRITE 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


The Fairview 2-light units introduced early this year received such immediate 
and enthusiastic acceptance, that Architects, Consulting Engineers and Contractors 
everywhere demanded a 4-light model from Daybrite. This new 4-light unit has 
just now been made available in the striking Fairview design. 
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The first full 8 foot prismatic enclosure 


One piece, metal-framed enclosure of X-5 plastic 
CLEARTEX® panel for low brightness 
Upswept sides for soft gradation of ceiling light 


Separable hinges for easy, one man servicing 


nglewood electrical supply company 


CHICAGO GARY SOUTH BEND ROCKFORD JOLIET AURORA 


5801 S. Halsted St. 4172 Broadway 325 N. LaFayette Blvd. 124 N. Ist St. 559 N. Chicago St. 600 N. Broadway 
HUdson 8-6161 TUrner 4-9441 CEntral 3-8233 WOodland 3-5441 JOliet 6-4281 TWinoaks 7-9296 
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-Hans Friedman, AIA, and they are busily 


COVER models belong to photographer 


demonstrating not only the parental influ- 
ence but also the ubiquitous nature of 
architecture. 


Inland Architect carries news and 
articles on inland-area building and 
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and affiliate groups of the American 
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The opinions expressed in articles appear- 
ing in Inland Architect are not the official 
Opinions of the Chicago Chapter, AIA, or 
its Board of Directors. 
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CHAOS IS THE 
ALTERNATIVE 


There Are Lots Of Complaints coming from archi- 
tects, general contractors, door manufacturers and 
hardware distributors about the labeling require- 
ments controlled by Underwriters’ Laboratories. But 
we are sure these people would change their minds 
if they knew the basic reasons behind U/L require- 
ments. Let's take a case in point: 

A complaint recently came from a building owner 
we know about the U/L requirement that hardware 
for single point, “A” label doors be sent to the 
factory for application, then be removed and re- 
shipped to the job. He felt this requirement to ship 
his hardware back and forth was unnecessary. 

Since U/L factory inspectors and fire insurance 
rating people consider that doors and hardware to be 
installed in fire walls are the most critical of any build- 
ing installation, they demand that the hardware be 
available for physical inspection by their factory in- 
spectors. They are then in a position to refuse a door 
label if the hardware is sub-standard in any respect. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories controls at the manu- 
facturing level are the best built-in protection the 
architect has against shoddy products. U/L regula- 
tions are a result of long experience and hundreds of 
studies—and if more people took time to understand 
them, they would recognize the U/L requirements, 
and the inspectors who enforce them, as the unsung 
heroes of the building industry! 


* * * 


It Is Our Belief that a national fabricator can 
render the architect a vital service by providing 
him with comprehensive reference materials on 
unusual product lines. Because of their special- 
ized nature, they do not appear in Sweet’s Catalog. 

The first, the new Overly Fire Doorater, pro- 
vides the architect with a thorough reference on 
fire door usage and hardware requirements. An- 
other very unusual brochure added for 1961 is: 
“The Cross, An Ageless Symbol Of Faith,” cata- 
loging over 150 different cross designs for church 
architecture. We welcome your letterhead re- 
quests for copies. 


Owerty 


Manufacturers of hollow metal products, stainless — 


steel entrances, architectural metal work, church 

spires and crosses. 
“To The Point'' is published for the interest of the architec- 
tural profession. Comments you write will be discussed 
anonymously in this column. Write: H. W. Wehe, Jdr., 
Executive Vice President, Overly Manufacturing Company, 
Greensburg, Pa. Other Overly plants at St. Louis, Mo., 
and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MEETINGS 


Nuclear Power and 
Architecture 


The influence of nuclear 
power is beginning to show in 
many facets of contemporary ar- 
chitecture. Industrial plants 
must be planned to utilize power 
generated by reactors. Resi- 
dences and institutions must be 
designed with some thought to 
safety from nuclear explosion. 
Buildings where radiation is a 
hazard require special safety 
precautions. 

Members of the Chicago 
Chapter, AIA, will receive an in- 
sight into the considerations and 
implications of nuclear power 
and their own work at the Chap- 
ter’s meeting on March 7 from 
Dr. M. D. Peterson, a Deputy 
Associate Laboratory Director at 
Argonne National Laboratories. 
Dr. Peterson has been deeply 
involved in studies concerning 
keeping present cultural design 
abreast with the technological 
changes being brought forward 
by the many varied forms of nu- 
clear energy. He is an expert in 
his own field and has an estab- 
lished reputation for being able 
to explain the cultural implica- 
tions of nuclear energy in terms 
understandable to all. 

The meeting will be in the 
Arts Club—cocktails at 5:30, din- 
ner at 6:00, March 7, 1961. 


Awards To Be Made 
For Civic Art 


The Municipal Art League of 
Chicago has announced its third 
annual Citation for Civic Art, to 
be given March 11, 1961 at the 
Art Institute. Col. Frank W. 
Chesrow is president. Mr. Leif 
Olsen, Sr., member of the Board, 
is Architectural Representative 
of the League. 

Awards will be given for out- 
standing contributions to muni- 
cipal beautification whether the 
individual contribution be a con- 
cept or design that will be con- 
structed shortly or a project or 
structure recently completed. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER A.I1.A. 











One award will be offered for You're better all-ways \ 
an individual structure, which when you specify 
may be new or architecturally 
rehabilitated. It is of prime im- SLIDING 
portance that it enhance its GLASS WALLS 
environment, or is especially sig- 
nificant in its service to the 
community. 

Architects and architectural 
firms are invited to submit sup- 
porting material as their entries. 

The judges, all members of 
AIA, are: Ben Weese, Alfred T. istration for the 1961 course 
Kurek, and Ralph Park Young- ney , is open on a first-come-first- 
ren. rae or < served basis. Forty sessions 

Closing date for entries is “PRS ge in all, two a week on Mon- 
March 1, 1961. Applications may days and Thursdays at the 


be obtained at the American In- Chicago Lighting Institute. 
stitute of Architecture or from First (orientation) session 


Mrs. Cyril H. Brown, 3750 N. a “ies 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 13, picid — sotsstagi — 


Illinois. © Quality 
It is the earnest hope of the 
League that the Citation for 


Architectural 
Registration 
Refresher Course 


A refresher course to pre- 
pare young architects for 
licensing examinations is 
offered each year by the 
Chicago Chapter, AIA. Reg- 


© Beauty 
@ Economy 


42 stock sizes — or custom. For '/," 
plate or 1" dual glazing. Complete 
specs. in Sweets, 


Chicago Chapter, 


zue of 
; third 
Art, to 
at the 
k W. 
r, Leif 
Board, 
atative 


or out- 

muni- 
rer the 
a con- 
ye con- 
ject or 
ted. 


Civic Art will stress the impor- 
tant part played by architects in 
establishing a finer Chicago. The 
League plans to continue this 
emphasis on a broader interpre- 
tation of the qualifications for 
the Citation. 

The 1960 award was won by 
Eero Saarinen for the University 
of Chicago Law Buildings. 


Construction Industry 
Seminar 


The Third Annual Construc- 
tion Industry Seminar sponsored 
by the Rockford Chapter, Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, is 
scheduled for March 9 and 10. 
This year the meeting will be 
held in the Wagon Wheel Lodge 
at Rockton, Illinois. Additional 
information may be obtained 
from the Rockford Chapter. 








American Institute 
of Architects 
221 North LaSalle 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
DEarborn 2-7197 














Trends in Urban Living 


R. Rea Esgar, AIA, and William 
Baime, AIA, both members of the 
Chicago Chapter, will appear on 
the TV program “Metropolitan Re- 
port’—Channel 11, February 23rd 
at 7:45 p.m. Mr. Richard Lockhart, 
president at Social Engineering As- 
sociates, who acts as host on the 
Program, is vice president of the 
Association of Community Councils 
and is very active in community de- 
velopment affairs. 

He will discuss with the architects, 
various viewpoints on “Trends in 
Urban Living.” 
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IT’S THE LAW - BERNARD TOMSON 


That's a typical comment about Bernard Tomson’s new book, 


“IT’S THE LAW: Recognizing and Handling the Legal 
Problems of Private and Public Construction" 


Here’s a book guaranteed to “save money and 
prevent anguish” . . . a highly-praised volume 

‘ written to show rou how to alert yourself to... 
avoid...or handle the ever-increasing legal 
problems in your field. 

Featuring a special section of standard legal 
forms with recommended additions and revis- 
ions, this 436-page handbook deals with all the 
legal complexities of your profession in clear, 
non-technical language. It literally answers hun- 
dreds of questions that can mean the difference 
between a smooth, easy operation—and intoler- 
able loss of money, time, and reputation. 

Builders, engineers, contractors. architects, 
lawyers, and public works officials will find this 
book of equal use. Your rights and liabilities... 
the statutes regulating your activities... the 


employment relation in a construction project 
... restrictions on use of property...the or- 
ganization and business problems of architec- 
tural, engineering and construction firms—these 
are some of the subjects to which Judge Tomson 
gives major attention. 

Judge Tomson—as an attorney who for 25 
years specialized in real estate and construction 
problems, as a columnist for a national archi- 
tectural magazine, as a professor of architec- 
tural law at a leading graduate school, and as a 
frequent leader of seminars for the AIA—is 
uniquely qualified to have written this book. 

IT’S THE LAW be one of your most-used 
reference volumes. Do not fail to write for your 
copy today. Only $7.50—with refund guaranteed 
if you are not completely satisfied. 





re 
SPECIAL FEATURES = 


Special section of 
forms . . . index of 
problems, cases, deci- 2 
sions . . . preface by 
Edward D. Stone... & 
6x9 in size, 436 pages = 


Please send 
Tomson’s IT’S THE LAW at $7.50 each to: 


MAIL TO: Inland Architect 


221 No. LaSalle, Chicago 1. 


copy (copies) of Bernard 








. . . five major parts, = 
from regulations on 3 
practice to zoning... = 
money-back guarantee = 
to all purchasers! E 

















To the Editor of Inland Architect 
221 N. La Salle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


In your November issue you published 
an article by Geo. L. Ramsey, the Build- 
ing Commissioner of the City of Chicago, 
concerning prestressed concrete. We in 
the Prestressed Concrete Industry take 
issue with most of the statements made 
and would like to state some additional 
facts and considerations bearing on the 
problem that appear to have been over- 
looked or ignored. First, prestressed con- 
crete is here to stay, having demon- 
strated its flexibility, economy and 
efficiency as a structural material. It has 
been thoroughly tried and tested in 
Europe for 25 years and in this country 
and South America for 10. Fire testing 
has been going on in England and Hol- 
land for 8-10 years, and in this country 
for 3 years. 

Let us define some terms. Prestressed 
concrete is a method of reinforcing con- 
crete by means of high tensile strength 
wire or cable. These wires by being 
stretched and then released after the con- 
crete has reached sufficient compressive 
strength, pre-compress. the concrete to 
enable it to carry a given load more eco- 
nomically and efficiently than a mild steel 
reinforced member. There is nothing new 
or mysterious about this and any qualified 
engineer can design prestressed members 
with the same formulae and criteria used 
for other reinforced concrete. The be- 
haviour and characteristics of the pre- 
stressed member can be accurately de- 
termined and predicted as well or better 
than other structural materials. 

Fire ratings are a much less scientific 
subject. There are many different meth- 
ods used by various codes, insurance 
rating bureaus, underwriters and munici- 
palities. However, almost all recognize 
the standards set up by the American 
Society for Testing Materials (ASTM) for 
the relative ratings of materials. I stress 
relative because the standard testing pro- 
cedure as used in furnaces of testing 
organizations such as Underwriters’ Lab- 


oratories is not intended to simulate all 
possible fire hazards, but in effect gauges 
the relative fire resistance of materials 
on a scale of time. There are many other 
variables that will effect the given fire 
hazard of buildings such as contents, 
proximity to fire fighting equipment, 
water supply and etc. These are taken 
into account by insurance companies 
when issuing a rate. ASTM’s procedures 
give a _ conservative measuring | stick 
for determining specific requirements— 
namely that a structural assembly sustain 
its design load and that heat transmission 
not exceed a rise of 250° from the ex- 
posed surface over a given period of time 
in a fire of a given intensity, on a stand- 
ard time temperature curve. The fire 
resistance of prestressed concrete has 
been shown by these tests to be governed 
by the amount of concrete cover on the 
strand, the cross sectional area of the 
member and its method of installation in 
the structure. 

To take up Mr. Ramsey’s points in 
order; he states in the first paragraph 
that “engineering data and fire tests are 
completely lacking in an overall under- 
standing of what will occur in construc- 
tion slabs to span lengths up to 100.” 
There is no problem or lack of data in 
designing prestress spans to 100’ and 
more, and there are many examples of 
this in completed bridges and structures. 
There is no fire test data on spans over 
17'6”, which is the standard ASTM fur- 
nace size. But this is true of all materials 
as well as prestressed concrete and such 
doubts should not be applied only to it. 
The only furnace capable of testing spans 
up to 40’ was recently built by the Port- 
land Cement Association and is now be- 
ing used to conduct fire tests on both 
reinforced and prestressed concrete. No 
such tests have been made on steel 
assemblies to my knowledge. 

Mr. Ramsey’s next points deal with 
“excessive prohibitive deflections” under 


fire and the load carrying capacity of 
slabs after a fire. A fire test by ASTM 
standards is a test to destruction and 
neither deflection nor future load carry- 
ing capacity is a requirement. This is 
true for all structural assemblies and pre- 
stressed tests have performed as well or 
better in this respect to other materials. 
On a recent fire test of a four foot double 
tee conducted by the Prestressed Con- 
crete Institute there was less than an 
inch of deflection after two hours and 
five minutes, and the assembly success- 
fully stood up under a hose stream and 
double live load test, which were not 
requirements of ASTM. 

In the rest of the article Mr. Ramsey 
cites the limited ways in which pre- 
stressed concrete will be allowed. He 
cites various sections of the code and 
combines structural load test require- 
ments with fire resistance requirements 
which is not done for other materials. In 
item 5 he effectively bans the use of pre- 
stressed concrete by limiting it only to 
spans that have been tested, or 17'6” 
maximum. In practice only a few build- 
ings have been allowed to use prestressed 
concrete in the past year and these only 
in place of exposed wood and steel. 

In summary, we in the prestressed in- 
dustry are willing to abide by valid and 
conservative standards to judge the struc- 
tural and fire safety of this method of 
construction and as established by the 
Building Code of Chicago. But the Build- 
ing Code must be interpreted impartially 
and by professionally competent experts. 
We should not be subjected to arbitrary 
and discriminatory requirements not ap- 
plied to comparable methods. While 
some of the questions raised may be 
valid, such as 100’ span members, and 
re-use of buildings after a fire, these 
apply to all materials. ASTM tests should 
be the criteria for fire acceptance, and 
sound structural design for structural 
acceptance. 


Illinois Prestressed Concrete Association, 


C9 ae 


Paul Rosenthal, President 
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Program Planned To Improve 


@ The Michigan Boulevard As- 
sociation has formed an organi- 
zation to work with the Park 
District for improvement of 
Grant and Burnham Parks, with 
Edward Damstra, president of 
the Mid-America National Bank 
of Chicago, as its chairman and 
eight other business and civic 
leaders as members. 
Organization of the new group 
was disclosed by Ross J. Beatty, 
Jr, president of the Michigan 
Boulevard Association, and Har- 
old Moore, chairman and chief 
executive officer of the Chicago 
Central Area Committee, under 
the auspices of whose organiza- 
tions the committee was created. 
Other members of the commit- 
tee, as of the present time, are: 
Mr. Beatty; John J. Borland, vice 
president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Com- 








pany; Edward L. Gordy of 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.); Arnold 
Maremont, president Maremont 
Automotive Products Corpora- 
tion; George McSwain, Hilton 
Hotels Corporation; Frank C. 
Rathje, retired banker; Louis C. 
Sudler, Sudler and Company; 
and J. M. Trissal, vice president 
and chief engineer, Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, and 
Remick McDowell, president, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 


pany. 
COMMITTEE PURPOSES 


Plans to organize such a com- 
mittee were first disclosed by 
Mr. Beatty at the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Boulevard 
Association on May 25, following 
presentation of the Chicago Cen- 
tral Area Committee’s program 


A new, permanent Music Bowl to replace the present temporary bandshell is 
proposed in Chicago Central Area Committée’s program for improving Grant and 


Burnham Parks. 


Grant and Burnham Parks. 











for improving the parks. 

In a meeting with the park 
commissioners in their office in 
September, Mr. Damstra out- 
lined to the commissioners the 
assignment he and his commit- 
tee had undertaken. The new 
committee, Mr. Damstra said, 
will have the following purposes: 

“1. To stimulate the interest 
of the general public, business 
organizations and other institu- 
tions in assisting in the further 
development of recreational and 
cultural facilities in Grant and 
Burnham Parks; 

“2. In collaboration with the 
park commissioners, to deter- 
mine which projects most appro- 
priately should or must be 
financed privately, rather than 
through the use of public funds, 
and to seek donors for such 
projects.” 





Mr. Damstra said that he 
hoped to arrange, as soon as pos- 
sible, for all of the members of 
his committee to meet with the 
park commissioners, so that they 
could become acquainted with 
the plans which the commis- 
sioners have in mind for Grant 
and Burnham Parks, in order to 
give them a better knowledge of 
the need for help by citizens’ 
groups. 

Beatty stressed the need for 
cooperation with the Park Dis- 
trict and praised the present 
Commissioners for their continu- 
ing development of the park 
area. 

He said that other organiza- 
tions representing tennis, figure- 
skating, music and art enthusi- 
asts will work with the Michigan 
Boulevard group on park im- 
provement. 

Beatty also pointed out that 
other downtown groups are wel- 
come to participate in a joint 
program with the Michigan 
Boulevard Association to bring 
concerted effort to bear on the 
Central Area Committee’s rec- 
ommendations. - 

In calling for support of park 
improvement, Beatty said many 
of the parks’ features were made 
possible through the action of 
private citizens. 

“It is up to us to continue this 
great tradition of private invest- 
ment in one of the city’s greatest 
assets, our lakefront parks,” he 
said. 

Harold Moore, Chicago Cen- 
tral Area Committee Chairman, 
said the Committee’s program is 
designed to allow for long-term 
fiscal programming so a com- 
bination of user revenues, high- 
way funds and park funds can 
be devoted to individual projects 
over a number of years. 





THREE MAJOR PROJECTS 


Moore suggested immediate 
action on these three major proj- 
ects: 

1. A skating rink “rivaling that 
of famed Rockefeller Center in 
New York, perhaps located just 
south of the Art Institute.” 

2. A new conservatory in 
Burnham Park which would add 
to the attractiveness of the ex- 
isting cultural center there. 


8. “A new, badly needed un- 
derground garage.” 

The Central Area Committee 
program also proposes: 

1. Adding new facilities to the 
parks for the enjoyment of pe- 
destrians. 

2. Rearranging high-speed 
traffic patterns. 

8. Creating more interesting 
and colorful beauty spots. 

4, Improving facilities for ac- 
tive recreation. 

5. Building new centers for 
spectator sports and cultural ac- 
tivities. 

The Committee’s proposals, 
Moore pointed out, are “consid- 
ered exemplary and are flexible, 
for it is recognized that the 
selection of projects and their 
ultimate location are dependent 
upon many factors and elements 
of choice that may be present at 
any given time in the future. 

“The principles and objectives 
we have outlined here are the 
result of a four-year study based 
on the premise that what is 
needed is an official plan and 
program to preserve and en- 
hance Chicago's greatest single 
cultural and recreational asset.” 


The program outlined by 
Moore proposes relocation of 
Lake Shore Drive westward so 
high-speed traffic would be con- 





centrated in a high-capacity 
roadway along the Illinois Cen- 
tral right of way. This recom- 
mendation was made in the De- 
velopment Plan for the Central 
Area, prepared by the Depart- 
ment of City Planning. 

“When combined with new 
pedestrian overpasses penetrat- 
ing Grant Park, this project not 
only would provide better high- 
way access to the Central Area 
but would consolidate the recre- 
ational and cultural facilities of 
the parks,” Moore said. 


RECREATION FACILITIES 


In addition to the suggested 
underground garage, a parking 
deck over the Illinois Central 
railroad tracks between Monroe 
and Randolph Streets was pro- 
posed. The parking deck would 
replace space used up in the re- 
location of Lake Shore Drive. 

Pointing out that “the pleas- 
ures of leisurely strolling, sitting 
and viewing the lake or skyline 
or Buckingham Fountain are 
still a main attraction of the 
parks,” the Central Area Com- 
mittee’s proposal calls for the 
redesign of the Michigan Ave- 
nue frontage to include more 
“colorful, terraced plazas which 
would be useful as walkways.” 

Other projects proposed by 
the Committee include a prome- 
nade with dining facilities on the 
shore of Lake Michigan in Grant 
Park, additions to the Art In- 
stitute gardens and a new con- 
servatory. 

At present, according to 
Moore, only five per cent of the 
lakefront park area can be used 
for active recreation, but the 
need for more space and facili- 
ties will grow with the develop- 
ment of the Central Area. 0 
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PIV Tey reer rere: 


Chicago Central Area Committee proposals for improvement of Grant and 
Burnham Parks include a skating rink which would rival the Rockefeller Center 
rink in New York, located just south of Jackson Boulevard. The Art Institute is on 
the right and Michigan Avenue on the left. 


Off-shore from Northerly Island, shallow water would permit use of fill to create 
an area of new land and new breakwaters. A new “aqua center” would offer new 
beaches and beach houses and yachting-club facilities could be built. In addition, 
new small-craft moorings could be created to meet the growing demand from 
small-boat owners. 
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Architecture 


Total architecture as evolved 
by a creative team combining 
the talents of the architect and 
the interior designer under the 
general direction of the client 
was delineated at the January 
ninth meeting of the Chicago 
Chapter, AIA, held jointly 
with the Chicago Chapter of 
the American Institute of 
Decorators. 

The new building created for 
the Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company in Detroit, was the 
focus of the discussion and the 
panel was made up of Ralph T. 
McElvenny, president of Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Company 
and of the American Natural 
Gas Service Company; Minoru 
Yamasaki, Architect; R. F. Hast- 
ings of Smith, Hinchman and 
Grylls, Architects and Engineers, 
and Walter B. Ford, II, Interior 
Designer. 

Emphasis was placed on the 
team concept in creating a build- 
ing of large size “a building for 
our times,” as Mr. McElvenny 
phrased it. The work in the case 
of the group under discussion 
was divided into architectural 
design, engineering, and interior 
design. The coordination of the 
team was, in effect, handled by 
the client, though the teamwork 
was smooth and harmonious 


At the briefing session—Mr. 
Ford and Mr. Yamasaki, at top 
officers, directors, panelists in 
lower photos, discuss the eve- 
ning session. 
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throughout the design stages. 
The compatability of the team 
members is a major point for the 
client and the team members to 
consider it was pointed out. 

On the practical side one of 
the greatest aids to the designers 
was a two-story mock-up repre- 
senting two bays of the building. 
An expensive type of study but 
invaluable to all concerned in 
terms of research, analysis and 
experimentation. All members of 
the team have made use of the 
mock-up in working out the vari- 
ous problems together as well as 
in solving those strictly in their 
own field. 

The team concept is neither 
new nor unusual in today’s indus- 
try since all business really is 
based on team work and the 
larger the enterprise, the more 
important team work becomes 
whether it is operating a plant, 
a service organization or design- 
ing a building, the panelists 
stated. 

Whether or not the creative 
team is the answer to any and 
all problems, a client might face 
was not answered, but it was 
pointed out that in this instance 
it served very well to create a 
‘building for our times.’ 

We must be concerned, Mr. 
Yamasaki pointed out with pro- 
ducing an image, through archi- 
tecture, of a great, refined civili- 
zation such as we have today— 
we must come up with an esthe- 
tic which is the image of our 
great ideals in this democracy 
and our great advances in tech- 
nology—an esthetic faithful to 
our era. If the creative team con- 
cept can do this, then it is an 
important contribution to archi- 
tecture—if the team plan is used 
and does not come up with such 
an esthetic, the plan has not met 
the challenge of. the times. 


At the dinner meeting—at top 
—the panel in action—next, a 
distinguished guest from the 
Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects—at bottom—a large enthu- 
siastic audience. 
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Architects and Plan Services 


by Ed Green 


@ One of the largest disappoint- 
ments associated with profes- 
sional life is the general public’s 
lack of awareness of the profes- 
sion, its services, its achieve- 
ments, and its general function 
within the community. When 
this lack of public education 
leads to popular acceptance of 
actions which are detrimental to 
the practice of a profession it be- 
comes imperative for the profes- 
sion to take some action to de- 
fend itself.. If this menace 
becomes flagrant, unfair compe- 
tition, it may be that the profes- 
sion is fighting for survival of 
some of its practitioners. 

One such possible menace is 
the stock plan. As architects we 
almost automatically associate 
this ‘problem with single family 
residences, and as most of the 
large, influential offices avoid 
this type of work it becomes very 
difficult to organize the study of 
the problem, and to seek a work- 
able solution. Perhaps if archi- 
tects as a group were aware of 
the general lack of respect for 
the profession they would be- 
come more aroused. Some legis- 
lators have earnestly recom- 
mended that their states save 
thousands of dolJars annually by 
employing some top rate archi- 
tects to prepare a few stock 
school plans, which would then 
be available to school boards 
throughout the state. If these 
legislators ever see the Public 
Health Service’s hospital plan- 
ning standards, architects will 
cease to prepare documents for 
state hospitals. The hospital 
boards will simply sit down with 
some shears and paste and solve 
100 bed hospital planning prob- 
lems with the same aplomb that 
they handle an appendectomy. 

Perhaps architects have earned 
this lack of respect. Many of us 
are pretty unprofessional in. our 
approach to our art and busi- 
ness. We all know of cases of fee 





splitting, power politics, malfea- 
sance, ineptness, and charla- 
tanry, within the profession; but 
how often is anything done to 
strengthen the profession after 
one of these unfortunate cases? 
The medical profession has indi- 
cated greater wisdom in the 
criticism and policing of their 
profession and we might well 
accept them as a good example. 
We have done a poor job in pub- 
lic relations and education. The 
public knows about the bar as- 
sociation and the AMA; but 
what about the AIA. Until our 
organization becomes popular it 
will lack the power to act and 
react effectively. 

One reason that we think of 
house plans in connection with 
stock plans is that many archi- 
tects have abandoned this phase 
of practice. The problems are 
large, and the fees are small. The 
competition is pretty keen and 
not always from other profes- 
sionals. Fledgling architects, 
builders, developers, realtors, 
and some architectural offices 
are all interested in serving the 
home builder; but they find com- 
petition difficult the moment the 
home owner to be seeks services 
from a magazine. But the maga- 
zines must seek architects to pre- 
pare these services! What then 
does the AIA think of offering 
this service to the stock -plan 
merchants? 


AIA OPPOSES STOCK PLAN 


The AIA Policy stantements 
as revised January, 1959 says, 
“The American Institute of 
Architects is opposed to any de- 
vice or practice which would 
militate against the opportunity 
for the professional practitioner 
to exercise his training and 
ability to the fullest extent. The 
American Institute of Architects 
is, therefore, opposed to plan 
services, stock plans, or any at- 
tempt to market a professional 





service on a commercial basis. 
Such attempts or practices are 
not in the public interest as the 
public is thereby led to believe 
that an adequate professional 
architectural service is being 
rendered, whereas such is not 
the case.” 

In other words simply admit- 
ting that this is not a complete 
service doesn’t make it accepta- 
ble to prepare these drawings. 
The AIA desires an architect to 
exercise his training and ability 
to the fullest extent. He must 
offer a complete service. A plan 
service might be embarrassed by 
an architect who offered to su- 
pervise his residences. 

The ubiquitous nature of plan 
services is marvelous. The plan 
books and magazines are easily 
available, many being published 
semi-annually. One popular 
magazine offers a stock plan 
each month; while McCalls 
offers an article each month on 
what they consider to be a good 
home, listing its location, cost, 
architect, and builder. I wonder 
if they feel that they suffer in 
not selling the plans, or is this 
example of better taste appreci- 
ated by their readers? Westing- 
house Electric Corporation offers 
a plans guide to 16 “Gold Medal- 
lion Homes.” How many of you 
home architects still specify 
Westinghouse? One plan maga- 
zine recommends twelve other 
sources of blueprints and manu- 
factured homes to their readers. 

Some of these plan services 
prepare a highly competitive 
service for their clientele which 
makes it difficult for an archi- 
tect. One such magazine offers 
59 homes by 24 architects. The 
plans are purchased directly 
from the architects which in- 
clude Fellows of the American 
Institute of Architects, and AIA 
awards program winners. The 
service includes a materials list 
and plans at a rate of $20.00 for 
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the first set and $5.00 for each 
additional set, usually selling 4 
sets with the Owner, Contrac- 
tor, Local Building Department, 
and Financial Institution hold- 
ing a set. Delivery is prompt— 
about three weeks. 

To get the full impact of the 
effect of a plan magazine it is 
necessary to read some of the 
advice they offer their readers. 
“The first professional help you 
should hire is a lawyer.” “You 
should use an architect to draw 
elevations of your house on the 
land if the land is shown by in- 
spection and by topographical 
survey to be uneaven. He will 
draw a plan locating the house 
on the lot with the required 
grading, steps, drives, terraces, 
etc. If you don’t do this, you may 
find yourself in serious difficulty 
—the front door too high, the 
back of the house too high or 
low, or a driveway that acts like 
a riverbed and fills your garage 
and basement with water every 
time it rains or snows.” 


PLAN MORE IMPORTANT 


“In your selection of a plan, 
don’t be too strongly influenced 
by the exterior. After all, it is 
an easy matter to substitute a 
different type of siding or per- 
haps use different types of doors 
or windows, but it is more diffi- 
cult to change a house plan to 
fit into a preconceived exterior. 
When you have the plans you 
want, either as original or as 
stock plans modified by an archi- 
tect, you are ready to start build- 
ing. You will have to decide 
whether you want to have an 
architect supervise the building, 
whether you will hire a builder 
or general contractor, or whether 
you will act as your own builder 
or general contractor.” Attorneys 
fare better than architects or 
contractors in this particular 
journal. 

There is of course another side 
to this story. AIA policy com- 
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plains of misrepresentation of 
the service rendered; but many 
architects offer incomplete serv- 
ices or misrepresent themselves. 
We may decry the repetitive na- 
ture of the stock plan; but the 
mass produced conformity of 
our society precedes the Organi- 
zation Man, urban sprawl, and 
subdivision blight, as the New 
York brownstones and the white 
marble steps of Baltimore will 
attest. By ignoring our job of 
public education, by allowing 
design of a large part of the 
residential market to be done by 
nonprofessionals we have con- 
tributed to a tradition of public 
ignorance of our profession and 
its services. 

What can or should be done 
in this field? At present the AIA 
by discussing this problem in 
Policy Statements and not in 
Mandatory Standards places the 
problem in the grey area be- 
tween the prohibited practices 
and the ethical practices. Does 
this mean that in some cases it 
is ethical to prepare stock plans, 
and that in other cases it is not 
ethical? I see no reason for 
policy statements. Unless unac- 
ceptable conduct is spelled out, 
it is impossible to enforce mat- 
ters of ethics, as each of us lives 
by his own standards unless 
another standard is imposed 
upon us. A strong statement 
should be made defining under 
what, if any circumstances stock 
plans become an ethical field of 
architectural endeavor. Mem- 
bers ignoring this statement of 
policy should not be eligible for 
AIA Fellowship or AIA Honor 
Awards. The public must be 
made more aware of architect's 
services and achievements. The 
profession itself must be made 
aware of the need for respect for 
and active participation in the 
AIA for without this strength 
the AIA is powerless to enforce 
its policy. Brothers, there is work 
to be done. O 





Illinois 


Comment | 


a column about Central Illinois Chap- 
ter matters and members by Edward 
L. Verkler, AIA, Peoria. 


Peoria has been the scene of 
a “running battle” on zoning 
which will undoubtedly con- 
tinue into the unknown future. 
The participants in this fracas 
consist of the city planner and 
staff, the City Planning Commis- 
sion, the City Council, various 
and sundry public citizens and 
the editor of the one and only 
local newspaper. 

A recent case received much 
publicity, including a series of 
editorials, and raised the smoke 
and fire of battle to a higher 
pitch. I suppose this case is typi- 
cal of many communities. A 
local developer purchased a two- 
acre tract on a major thorough- 
fare. The land contained one 
house, one barn and _ several 
horses, and was situated in the 
middle of a high class, one- 
family district. A national cor- 
poration wanted to erect a high 
rise, high density apartment 
building. Needless to say, the 
residents around the property 
were opposed. 

The City Planning Commis- 
sion has been trying to encour- 
age apartment development in 
the proper areas and this par- 
ticular thoroughfare was one— 
however, the location should 
contain low rise, low density 
apartments. As a member of the 
Commission, I can testify to the 
extreme pressures from both 
sides, which was extended to its 
members—and from surprising 
sources!! In the past six' months, 
the same type of zoning prob- 
lems have been many. One case 
was a large bowling alley in the 
same type of district, just off the 
same thoroughfare. Another case 
was again a bowling alley, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a golf 
course and the fourth, a major 
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thoroughfare on the edge of a 
river bluff. 

In the case of the first bowling 
alley, we rejected same and were 
upheld by the Council—the sec- 
ond, we approved and were re- 
versed by the Council. These 
zoning cases were undoubtedly 
background for the editorial 
comments on the apartment 
building, which actually started 
before the public hearing. At 
any rate, the Planning Commis- 
sion finally came out with a com- 
promise which would permit the 
high rise building for construc- 
tion economies, but a lower den- 
sity which would necessitate ad- 
ditional land acquisition. How- 
ever, the struggle was for naught 
—the City Council reversed our 
decision and rejected the zoning. 

During all the excitement, the 
city planner took aim at the 
newspaper for pre-judging the 
case and exerting influence to 
approve the rezoning. Naturally, 
the editor could not remain pas- 
sive, and a series of editorials 
lambasted the city planner. 
Nothing was said about the 
eight councilmen and the mayor 
who threw in the final wet 
sponge. Obviously, it is much 
easier to pick on a city employee 
than the entire City Council!! 

One of the major underlying 
themes of the editorials is 
pointed up in the. following 
quote: “We must also confess to 
having more faith in those com- 
mercial ‘planners’ who must face 
the impartial test of the ledger 
as to their success or failure, 
than those who follow an aca- 
demic formula of ‘zoning prin- 
ciples.’” This statement has 
much merit except it lacked the 
proper research. Land costs 
throughout the country are gen- 
erally accepted at 1/5 to 1/3 of 
the total investment costs. As in 
many other cases in Peoria, the 
developers were trying to get. by 
with the help of “spot zoning,” 
on a land cost considerably be- 





low this figure. In reviewing 
Clinton Cowgill’s book, “Build- 
ing For Investment,” I should 
like to quote the following: “The 
zoning law is one of the tools 
used in urban planning which 
should be understood by in- 
vestors. It governs the nature 
and size of private building. The 
citizen gives up his right to do 
as he pleases so that no property 
may be used in such a way as 
to menace the life, health and 
morals of the public or the values 
of other properties. Zoning re- 
strictions regulate the occupancy 
and volume of buildings. While 
an appeals board will usually 
give special consideration to 
hardship cases, the zoning act 
should be so framed and admin- 
istered that such cases will be as 
few in number as possible. Thus, 
the citizen is restricted by law, 
with equal treatment to ll, 
rather than by the decisions of 
men who may be influenced by 
personal relationships.” 

“Well-written, intelligently ad- 
ministered, zoning laws are a 
real benefit to the investor in 
building despite the fact that 
they impose restrictions upon his 
freedom of action. Zoning laws 
may prevent skyrocketing, and 
promote stability in land values. 
Without zoning, the character 
of neighborhoods and _ business 
districts may change so rapidly 
as to make the commercial life of 
various buildings very short. 
Zoning, while it does not remove 
this risk entirely, does reduce it 
materially.” 

During a Planning Commis- 
sion meeting, I suggested that 
perhaps it would be advisable 
to appoint the newspaper editor 
to a position on the Planning 
Commission. I sincerely believe 
it would be an excellent way for 
both parties to understand each 
others viewpoint and to help 
each to increase their knowledge 
of zoning and planning, which is 
so vital to growth and develop- 





ment of our community—or any 
other community]! 

By the way, if any of my pub- 
lic relations committeemen 
read this column, I would ap- 
preciate some journalistic en- 
deavors about their communities 
—and this request is offered to 
all architects in the Central Illi- 
nois area. 


Please Note 

March 2, 1961, at 2:30 p.m., 
American Institute of Decorators 
Lighting Symposium—presenting 
New York Lighting Designer 
Richard Kelly (The Hourse of 
Seagram, The Four Seasons Res- 
taurant, Philip Johnson House, 
etc.) and Rose M. Coakley, The 
Superior Electric Company, 
Bristol, Connecticut—at Chicago 
Lighting Institute. Apply to the 
LIGHTING INSTITUTE for 
tickets. $3.00—attendance limited 
to 180 seating capacity—on a first 
come basis. 


Law for Architects 

“It’s the Law” is the title of a 
new book published as a guide 
to the legal problems of pubilc 
and private construction. It is of 
particular value to the architect, 
engineer and contractor. It is 
written by Judge Bernard Tom- 
son who has a regular monthly 
column on the law in Progressive 
Architecture. The book avoids 
the dry legal language of many 
books in the field. 

The book covers these basic 
legal areas: statutes pertinent to 
construction, business organiza- 
tion of firms in the construction 
industry emphasizing architec- 
tural firms, agreements between 
the architect and his client and 
the contractor, rights and liabili- 
ties, and restrictions on the use 
of property. The book is pub- 
lished by the Channel Press and 
additional information may be 
obtained from them or from 
INLAND ARCHITECT. 
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Comment 


a column about AIA Chicago Chapter 
matters and members by R. Rea 
Esgar, AIA. 


The month of March will see 
the beginning of what has proven 
in the past to be one of the most 
worthwhile ventures of the Chi- 
cago Chapter. We refer to the 
Refresher Course conducted for 
those men who are about to take 
their state examinations for reg- 
istration as Architects. These 
classes are a fine review of much 
basic data and also give a proper 
perspective of what the Archi- 
tect meets in practice, his busi- 
ness problems, and his relation 
to the engineering of a building 
as well as to the consultants 
themselves. It should be stated 
that this review is only for the 
serious candidates because tui- 
tion is not low and we are trying 
to do a serious job. 


O 


It would be easy to let the 
matter rest here and let the Chi- 
cago Chapter receive the credit 
for the course, but that wouldn’t 
tell the real story because this 
major educational effort is actu- 
ally the work of very few men. 
Many of us are interested to the 
point of inquiring where and 
when and how and get our 
answers from the Chairman of 
the Education Committee. This 
year the Chairman is also the 
man who usually sees to it that 
the course gets off the ground. 
This lions share of credit goes to 
Walter H. Sobel, AIA, Chairman 
of the Education Committee and 
Lecturer for eight sessions be- 
ginning March 30th and con- 
tinuing through April 27th on 
Monday and Thursday evenings. 
The next six meetings are in the 
charge of Mr. Harry Nachman 
and cover mechanical phases of 
buildings, and the last twenty- 
six sessions cover the structural 
problems and are conducted by 
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Mr. Frank Kornacker. The 
classes meet at the Chicago 
Lighting Institute through the 
cooperation of the Institute and 
its Executive Director, Mr. Carl 
Zerson. 
O 

Interested men should register 
immediately at the Chicago 
Chapter AIA office because the 
number of those in attendance 
must of a necessity be limited 
and because this refresher course 
has proven very popular in the 
past. Call Marion Smith at the 
Chapter office, DE 2-7197 for 
further details. 


O 

Most architectural offices ad- 
mit to the old adage of “feast or 
famine” when their work volume 
is discussed. This condition cre- 
ates a constant movement of 
draftsmen from the current 
“famine” offices to the current 
“feast” offices and occasionally 
in a hurried effort to supply his 
manpower needs an architect 
will not make all the . proper 
investigations before hiring. 





Once in a while this leads to 
“raiding” another man’s office 
and creates ill will to no ones 
advantage. Never hire a man 
away from another office. A 
man looking for work while em- 
ployed can be told the facts of 
the employment situation, he de- 
serves that, but he should not be 
hired until released from his pre- 
vious position. We architects are 
probably at fault when hiring 
men by not thoroughly discuss- 
ing or making clear the condi- 
tions of employment. Along 
with hours, rates, holiday, and 
sick leave we should let it be 
known that we do not expect 
men to quit in the middle of a 
job when we are depending on 
them, and this should be dis- 
cussed as a condition of employ- 
ment so that both parties are 
aware of the facts. 


O 

These generalities cannot 
apply to the inept man or the 
unfair employer, both of whom 
deserve a special sort of treat- 
ment. The disgruntled employee 
isn’t a useful citizen anyway, 
and the dishonest or overbearing 
employer deserves no considera- 
tion here. 

a) 

An intelligent hiring agency, 
be he architect or not, will al- 
ways check with the previous 
employers by telephone or form 
letter so that he knows what sort 
of man he is hiring. This is only 
good business procedure, but we 
architects are notoriously poor 
business men with our own busi- 
nesses and have to be reminded. 


oO « 

Chicago Architects are going 
to have to do something for a 
Chicago Newspaper writer. I re- 
fer to Miss Ruth Moore, of the 
Sun-Times staff. This lady is in- 
terested in the physical make-up 
of our city, and judging from 
what she writes, she knows how 
much a beautiful well designed 
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city can contribute to the well 
being of its citizens and how a 
run-down slum or business sec- 
tion can increase discomfort, 
want, crime and human misery. 
Miss Moore has been writing 
constructive articles on housing, 
slum clearance, preservation and 
the physical features of Chicago 
for some years now, and we 
architects who fancy ourselves 
to be patrons of culture should 
find some way to indicate our 
gratitude and respect to this fine 
newspaperwoman. Knowing 
architects, I know we will find a 
way, such constructive writing 
cannot go unrewarded. 
O 





Many of us were disappointed 
at having our reservations re- 
fused for the January meeting at 
the Arts Club. This Cooperating 
Club accommodates 200 easily, 
but 250 for cocktails and dinner 
plus program is a crowded maxi- 
mum. The line just had to be 
drawn, and we are sorry if many 
had to be turned away. This 
situation points up the work be- 
ing done by the Program Com- 
mittee under Chairman Charles 
Catlin. Specific meetings are as- 
signed to individual members of 
the committee so that each man 
gets the feel of running one of 
the monthly meetings. Sell-outs 
have not been the rule with our 
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meetings in the past and since 
this year we have had several, 
the men on this committee doing 
the volunteer work merit our 
orchids. The credit goes in equal 
segments to Chairman Catlin 
and his committeemen, Mr. Jer- 
rald Loebl, FAIA, (past Presi- 
dent of the Chapter,) Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Weber, Associate, Mr. 
Harry Weese, AIA, Mr. James R. 
Loewenberg, AIA, Mr. Paul D. 
McCurry, AIA, Chapter Treas- 
urer, and to Mr. William B. 
Baime, AIA, Chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee. 
Congratulations! 
Oo 
There are other Committees 
and Committeemen who can and 
should be mentioned for their 
unselfish devotion to the better- 
ment of our profession and the 
service it renders to the Public. 
A review of the names reminds 
us of that interesting contradic- 
tion in group work of this kind: 
“The busiest and most able 
among us can always find time!” 
When the preference cards come 
out next June, volunteer for com- 
mittee work and make it your 
personal job to see that the com- 
mittee is active. Good, imagina- 
tive committee members can 
insist on and get an active com- 
mittee, why don’t you? 
O 


The Membership Committee 
of the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects 
is embarking on an _ intensive 
drive to secure qualified new 
members. 

The plan is to break the Chi- 


cago Chapter area down into | 
geographic units under area cap- ~ 


tains. 


ter. 


The Membership Committee 
urges everyone to get behind | 


this effort. 
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New membership is one of the | 
ways in which we may insure 
continuing vitality in the chap- 
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Inland Art — Donald Baum 


by Richard G. Lundgoot, AIA 


Donald Baum and his wife, 
who also paints professionally as 
Alice Shaddle, live in one of 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s earliest 
houses in the Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood area. They have preserved 
the elegant interior in accord- 
ance with Wright’s original 
scheme, while tastefully decorat- 
ing the walls with their own 
works. 

Baum is a quiet, intellectually 
oriented person who is actively 
interested in the development of 
understanding of art in the com- 
munity. A moving force in the 
Hyde Park Art Center, he was 
its Chairman last year and is at 
present managing exhibitions. 
Some of his other activities in- 
clude giving lectures and teach- 
ing painting for organizations 
such as the Hyde Park YMCA. 
He teaches full time at Roosevelt 
University. 

His education has been exten- 
sive and varied; he has attended 
the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Institute of Design, Michigan 
State University and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He has had one- 
man shows in many galleries 
around the country, including 
the Linn Gallery in Winnetka, 
the Esquire and Ziegfeld Thea- 
tre Galleries, The Players’ Guild 
of Chicago, the Ruth White Gal- 
lery in New York, and the Kala- 
mazoo Art Institute. His work 
has been exhibited also in the 
Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Renaissance Society of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the North 
Shore Art League of Winnetka, 
Illinois State Museum, and at 
the Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Aesthetics at 
Northwestern University. He has 
also been represented in the Art 
Institute’s Rental Service. 

Baum may be described as 
somewhat of an experimentalist 
in his approach to art. He likes 
to try working with a variety of 
media, materials and techniques, 





working with one for a period of 
weeks or months and then shift- 
ing to another as his interests 
change. He prefers to finish a 
painting or construction in one 
or two sessions since he feels 
that a work should express a 
mood or emotion felt strongly 
at the moment. He does not start 
with an idea, but it develops as 
he works. His paintings are bold 
in color and form, sometimes 
complex, sometimes simple. This 
bold, hard appearance is en- 
hanced by the glossy surface of 


The General—Donald Baum 


his painting, achieved in some 
cases by the use of enamel paint. 

Some of Baum’s earlier works 
seem to be more worked out and 
complex in line and color. An 
example of this period in his de- 
velopment is “The General.” 
This is a portrait of a cruel offi- 
cer, somewhat Napoleonic in ap- 
pearance, who seems to exem- 
plify the military mentality. Most 
of the face, dress and back- 
ground are dark, with brilliant 
yellow and orange bursts punc- 
tuating the painting. A feeling 
of hardness is achieved here 








again by the use of a glossy 
finish. 

His later works are much 
more simple in line, loose in ex- 
ecution, and more intuitive. 
They are more abstract, but still 
reflect more than a simple inter- 
est in pure design in that they 
convey an idea. Baum is at- 
tempting to probe the unknown, 
to achieve expression in art of 
mystical ideas and feelings, 
which he feels is the basis of all 
great art. He is tending toward 
a sur-realistic approach or an 
expression of sub-conscious 
ideas. His anatomical studies, 
both in paintings and construc- 
tions, express this interest. He 
does not pretend to have an ex- 
tensive intellectual grasp of this 
subject, but he is fascinated by 
it, feeling that it has a mystical 
connotation and needs explora- 
tion by artists. One painting of 
this type is “Seated Figure,” a 
glossy red and white composi- 
tion in which the human form is 
seen as an arrangement of tubes; 
he feels this contributes to the 
sense of mystery about the 
human body. 

Recently he has also been de- 
voting much attention to con- 
structions, which he defines as a 
three-dimensional use of existing 
non-metallic materials in a mean- 
ingful composition. One exam- 
ple of this is “The Monkey,” 
made of driftwood in an abstract 
shape, a piece of coconut shell, 
wicker, and other materials; this 
piece has an almost sculptural 
quality about it. 

Donald Baum is a part of the 
contemporary movement in art 
which favors free exploration of 
all aspects of subject matter and 
technique in an effort to get at 
basic meanings of things. He 
wants to get behind outward 
appearances and to develop a 
form of his own; he views the 
stages of his development as 
building blocks toward this aim. 
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From the Ground Up 


by Bill Baime, AIA, Chairman, 
Public Relations Committee 


We said in our first column, 
back in the November issue of 
the INLAND ARCHITECT, that we 
were going to try not to pull any 
punches; that we would try to 
lay matters before the member- 
ship in a-manner that we felt 
would be of the most benefit to 
all concerned. I think, by and 
large, the general tone and drift 
of this column is beginning to 
come to the surface. 

So now again, I would like to 
lay before you an old issue which 
has not really been resolved: 
“The University of Illinois Site 
Selection.” 

This matter was referred to, 
and came up in, the Planning 
Committee of the Chapter. The 
site selection that was recom- 
mended as a stand of the Chap- 
ter was the near south side rail 








Although actually written be- 
fore the latest rash of comment 
and discussion in the daily news- 
papers, “From the Ground Up” 
in this issue reflects the thinking 
of many serious architects on 
the University of Illinois Site 
Selection problem. 





terminal site as recommended by 
Mayor Daly. I cannot honestly 
say that I agree with this. One 
of the next areas in Chicago ripe 
for, and becoming a part of, 
slum development are sections 
lying within what is known as 
the “Garfield Park Area.” It was 
the feeling of Len Wayman, of 
the Planning Committee, and 
myself in submitting our recom- 
mendations to the committee in 





general that the Garfield Park 
site be selected; not from the 
standpoint of expediency or 
“availability” of the land, as 
some people at the time seemed 
to think, but rather from the 
standpoint of long range overall 
planning. 

Had, or perhaps if, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois been placed in 
the Garfield Park site, a quick 
chain reaction of events would 
have occurred. First of all, no 
architect or no planner in his 
right mind would develop ‘full’ 
site coverage with his buildings. 
Of course density per acre is up, 
but at the same time the amount 
of open space within a given 
development is far greater today, 
and will continue to increase as 
time goes on, than at any other 
point in the concept of land 
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planning. Criticism was leveled 
at us in our stand on the Garfield 
Park site selection on the basis 
that we would be taking park 
land or public land away from 
the people. Well, this is true in 
one respect, but by the same 
token, and in the long run, far 
more land and open space would 
be returned for public use than 





would ever be taken from it. 
Had the University of Illinois 
been given the green light to go 
ahead on the Garfield Park site, 
it would have meant that within 
possibly a span of two decades, 
maybe less, the University of 
Illinois at Garfield Park and the 
vast medical center area just to 
the east of it would gradually 
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extend to the point where they 
met and became common, and 
one vast educational plaza, inter- 
national in its importance, would 
have been developed. It would 
have engulfed, snuffed out, and 
eliminated blighted area that is 
bound to occur to the west of 
the medical center as it now 
exists. 

To the south, as far as Con- 
gress Street, the area would have 
been redeveloped; to the north 
as far as Division Street, the area 
would have come under major 
urban renewal; the area as far 
west as Cicero, or perhaps even 
Laramie, would have been under 
major urban renewal. From the 
south to Congress Street, to the 
north at Division Street, from 
the west to Laramie or Cicero, 
and to the east to conceivably 
Western Avenue, redevelopment 
and renewal would have become 
both a physical and a financial 
necessity. 

This vast area would have 
come under redevelopment, 
either on the basis of urban 
renewal or on the basis of com- 
munity conservation, in order to 
provide housing, recreational, 
commercial, institutional, and 
other attendant facilities for the 
students and the faculty of the 
University; for the people that 
provide service to the Univer- 
sity; and for the people who, 
with the area upgraded, would 
work in the City—not necessarily 
the University—and live within 
the area described above. 

This is what our thinking was, 
and this is why we recom- 
mended the Garfield Park site 
as the one that should have been 
selected, and perhaps yet can 
be selected, for the University of 
Illinois Chicago campus. Our 
reasons were not based on expe- 
diency, but rather on what we 
felt were good, sound, and prac- 
tical precepts of long range 
planning for City Planning and 
Development. 
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The architect who specifies Genuine 
Lath and Plaster can be assured of the 
finest construction material available, 
plus application by artisans of exact 
training and experience who have 
both the necessary skills and the 
desire to furnish a completed job of 
unquestionable excellence. 

For durability ... fireproofing... 
sanitation... beauty of design... pride 
in workmanship... specify the quality 
material for walls and ceilings ... 
Genuine Lath and Plaster. 
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you as our guest at luncheon 
in the Illinois Room of the 
MANUFACTURERS LaSalle Hotel on February 23. 
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Lightweight concrete made with Materialite 
weighs only 90 to 100 Ibs. per cu. ft.—up to 40% | 
lighter than conventional heavy aggregate 
concrete. Yet Materialite produces compressive 
strengths to 5000 psi and over, 


The Materialite combination of light weight and | 
high strength permits reductions in the 
supporting materials used. Less dead weight 
floor obviously makes it possible to build 
substantially higher on a given foundation. 


Materialite is superior to other expanded shale 
or slag aggregates because of the sealed-surfac 
of each particle — produced by a unique, 
scientifically controlled manufacturing process. | 
It utilizes the full value of cement, since the 
continuous sealed-surface of Materialite particle 
need only to be coated, not filled, with cement. 


Other outstanding characteristics of Materialite © 
concrete include unusually low water 
absorption, excellent workability and high 


J insulating properties. 


Materialite opens up new design possibilities 
for the architect and engineer. 





Ask for complete information. 
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